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XXI. 

THE   NEW   BATTLE   HONOUR:    NORTH 
AMERICA,    1763-64.1 

By  Colonel  F.  L.  Banon,  Assistant  Adjutant-General,  War  Office. 

Honorary  Distinction, 
"his  majesty  the  king  has  been  graciously  pleased  to  approve  of 
the  following  regiments  being  permitted  to  bear  upon  the  regimental 
colours  or  appointments,  the  honorary  distinction  'north  americii, 
1763-64,'  in  recognition  of  services  rendered  during  the  war  against 
the  red  indians  (pontiac's  conspiracy)  : — 

"the   black   WATCH  (rOYAL    HIGHLANDERS). 
"  THE    king's    ROYAL   RIFLE    CORPS." 

Army  Order  2,  1914. 


I. — Events  Leading  up  to  the  Indian  War  of  1763-64  :  Capitulation  of 
Vaudreiiil,  September  1760. — Characteristics  of  the  Colonists. — Eoutes  and 
strategic  Points. — Dispatch  of  Rogers  to  take  over  French  Posts. — Pontiac, 
Chief  of  the  Ottawas. — British  Troops  in  the  Colony. — The  Iroquois  and 
Algonquin  Races. — Discontent  of  the  Indians. — Pontiac  decides  on  War. 

II. — The  Defence  of  Detroit  by  Major  Gladwyn  :  Pontiac's  Plan  to  seize 
Fort  Detroit. — Failure  of  the  Plot. — Investment  of  the  Fort. — Capture  of  out- 
lying Posts. — The  Fort  reinforced. — Dalzell's  disastrous  Sortie. — Relaxation 
of  the  Investment. 

III. — The  Relief  of  Fort  Pitt  by  Colonel  Bouquet  :  Investment  of  Fort 
Pitt  by  the  Delaware. — Dispatch  of  Relief  Force  under  Bouquet. — Note  on 
Colonel  Bouquet. — -Advance  from  Carlisle  to  Fort  Ligonier. — Fight  at  Bushy 
Run.  —  Effects  of  Bouquet's  victory.  —  Indians  raid  frontier  Settlements.  — 
Dissensions  in  Pennsylvania. — Johnson's  Diplomacy. — British  Reverse  near 
Niagara. 

IV. — The  Final  Phase  :  Gage  relieves  Amherst. — Plan  of  Campaign  for 
1764. — Punitive  Expeditions  under  Bouquet  and  Bradstreet. — Bradstreet's  lack 
of  Energy. — Bouquet's  Advance  to  the  Muskingum. — Indians  sue  for  Peace. — 
Bouquet's  successful  Diplomacy. 

V. — The  New  Battle  Honour  :  Sketch  Map  to  illustrate  the  Operations 
facing  page  598. 

1  Works  and  authorities  consulted : — "  History  of  the  British  Army  "  (For- 
tescue). — "  Conspiracy  of  Pontiac  "  (Parkman). — "  Henry  Bouquet "  (Hutton). — 
"  The  Annals  of  the  King's  Royal  Rifle  Corps  "  (Butler). — "  Historical  Account 
of  the  Expedition  against  the  Ohio  Indians"  (Smith.  Philadelphia,  1766).— 
"The  History  of  Canada"  (Kingsford).— ''The  Making  of  Canada"  (Bradley).— 
"  Struggle  in  America  between  .  England  and  France  "  (Justin  Winsor). — De- 
spatches of  Amherst  and  Gage,  and  other  Colonial  Office  Correspondence  at 
Public  Record  Office. — "  Bouquet  Papers  "  (British  Museum). 
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occurrences  of  sudden  and  rapid  Movement.  It  is  therfore  (sic) 
highly  incumbent  upon  General  Officers  to  give  their  early  attention 
to  these  subjects  and  to  imprefs  these  Principles  thro'  every  Branch 
of  ye  Corps  under  their  Command. 

In  short  the  Commander  of  The  Forces  desires,  that  the  minds 
of  the  General  Officers  should  be  attentively  turned  to  put  every 
thing  into  such  a  state  of  preparation,  that  the  Brigades  may  move 
from  their  Cantonments  at  the  shortest  pofsible  notice,  yet,  without 
hurry  or  confusion,  and  the  whole  arranged  in  so  soldierlike  a  manner  ; 
and  so  judiciously  supplied  with  what  is  efsentially  necessary,  and 
only  this,  that  they  may  continue  their  movements,  and  maintain 
the  Field  without  distrefs,  as  long  as  the  most  arduous  service  may 
demand. 

Head  Quarters.    Mefsina.    September  21st,  1807. 

By  Direction  of  His  Excellency  The  Commander  of  The  Forces 

(signed)  h.  oakes 

Q.M.GENL. 


As  a  matter  of  fact,  news  arrived  on  October  12th  that  the 
convoy  carrying  General  Fraser's  detachment  had  left  Aboukir 
on  September  24th  ;  it  arrived  at  Messina  on  October  16th,  having 
taken  twenty-two  days  to  cover  a  distance  now  covered  in  three. 
Orders  for  the  embarkation  of  the  troops  in  Sicily  were  instantly 
circulated,  to  the  great  surprise,  writes  Sir  John  Moore,  of  every- 
one. The  embarkation  was  completed  on  the  24th,  the  Guards,  who 
had  embarked  at  Catania,  Augusta  and  Syracuse  were  picked 
up  by  Sir  John  at  Syracuse  on  the  26th,  and  the  remainder  of 
the  convoy  met  at  sea  on  the  28th  and  29th.  The  convoy,  with 
7,258  troops  on  board,  took  five  weeks  to  reach  Gibraltar,  where 
Sir  John  received  :  (1)  orders  dated  October  8th,  to  proceed  to 
England  ;  (2)  a  despatch  dated  November  8th,  to  the  effect  that  orders 
had  been  sent  to  Sicily  that  all  troops  were  to  remain  there,  but  that, 
if  Sir  John  had  not  left  Gibraltar  for  England,  he  was  to  assist  Sir 
Sidney  Smith  in  removing  the  Portuguese  Royal  Family  from  Lisbon, 
take  possession  of  the  Island  of  Madeira,  and  if  necessary  assist  in 
operations  off  the  coast  of  Portugal.  While  the  convoy  was  spending 
fifteen  days  in  re-victualling  and  repairing,  Sir  John  went  to  Lisbon, 
and  learnt  that  the  Royal  Family  had  left  for  Brazil.  Failing  to  get  in 
touch  with  Sir  Sidney  Smith,  the  admiral  with  whom  he  was  to 
co-operate.  Sir  John  returned  to  Gibraltar,  whence  he  sailed  for 
England  on  November  15th,  arriving  on  the  20th,  after  "  a  very 
pleasant  passage  "  of  fifteen  days,  almost  three  months  after  the  orders 
to  leave  Sicily  had  reached  him,  out  of  which  time  no  less  than  seven 
weeks  had  been  spent  at  sea. 
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I. — Events  Leading  up  to  the  Indian  War  of  1763-64. 

THE  struggle  between  France  and  G-reat  Britain  for  supremacy  in 
North  America  was  decided  by  Wolfe's  victory  over  Montcalm  at 
Quebec  in  1759,  followed  12  months  later  by  Vaudreuil's  surrender 
at  Montreal  to  Sir  Jeffrey  Amherst,  the  British  Commander-in-Chief. 
By  the  terms  of  the  capitulation  the  British  undertook  to  relieve  the 
French  garrisons  in  the  outlying  posts  and  forts  on  the  shores  of  the 
Great  Lakes  and  the  headwaters  of  the  Illinois  and  Wabash  Rivers, 
and  to  convey  the  French  Army  to  France  in  British  ships,  while 
the  French  undertook  to  surrender  to  the  British  the  whole  of 
Canada  and  its  dependencies.  It  was  not,  however,  until  the  general 
peace  concluded  between  Great  Britain,  France  and  Spain  by  the 
Treaty  of  Paris,  1763,  that  the  French  recognized  finally  and  ofiicially 
the  transfer  of  Canada  and  its  70,000  French  Canadians  to  British  rule. 

Although  divergent  views  existed  in  the  Mother  Country  as  to  the 
wisdom  of  terminating  the  Seven  Years'  War,  approval  of  the  con- 
ditions of  the  Treaty  of  Paris  was  general  among  the  British  colonists, 
who  considered  that  the  precision  of  the  settlement,  restricting  the 
French  to  the  western  side  of  the  Mississippi,  removed  all  risks  of 
future  trouble  both  from  the  French  and  their  Indian  allies.  It  was 
not  known  till  1764  that,  by  a  secret  agreement  between  France  and 
Spain,  made  prior  to  the  signing  of  the  Treaty  of  Paris,  the  former 
country  arranged  to  transfer  to  the  Spanish  Crown  New  Orleans  and 
her  Louisiana  possessions  west  of  the  Mississippi. 

To  appreciate  the  events  that  led  up  to  the  Red  Indian  War, 
1763-64,  it  is  necessary  to  reahze  the  situation  in  North  America  at 
that  period.  The  British  Colonies  consisted  of  the  provinces  along  the 
Atlantic  littoral,  the  New  England  States,  New  York,  Pennsylvania, 
Maryland,  Virginia,  Georgia  and  Carolina,  whose  interests  often 
conflicted  not  only  with  those  of  Great  Britain  but  with  each  other. 
Disputes  were  constant  between  the  provincial  authorities  and  the 
British  governors  and  the  officers  commanding  British  troops.  Though 
under  the  British  flag,  large  numbers  of  the  colonists  were  not  of 
British  descent,  and  of  those  that  were,  many  had  left  the  Mother 
Country  for  conscience  sake  or  had  been  deported  for  one  cause  or 
another.  Pennsylvania  had  nearly  200,000  inhabitants,  but  half  of 
these  were  Germans  from  the  Palatinate  and  the  majority  of  the  rest 
were  Quakers.  For  protection  against  the  Indians,  the  States  provided 
a  militia  for  their  own  defence,  but  the  force  had  little  training  or 
discipline  and  practically  no  administrative  services.  Unless  a  colony 
was  in  serious  danger  there  was  little  prospect  of  assistance  being 
forthcoming  in  troops,  transport  or  money.  The  Colonies,  like  Great 
Britain,  had  been  put  to  great  expense  by  the  war.  The  conquest  of 
Canada,  by  removing  all  danger  from  the  French,  especially  to  the 
Northern  Colonies,    also   removed  to   a  large   extent  the   sense   of 
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dependence  on  British  military  support.  In  some  cases  there  was 
little  sympathy  between  the  British  Army  and  the  colonists.  Certain 
British  officers  gave  great  offence  by  their  rudeness  to  individuals 
and  want  of  tact  in  dealing  with  the  provincial  authorities,  while 
the  latter  gave  cause  of  complaint  by  refusing,  in  some  instances, 
to  treat  the  troops  with  common  humanity  in  the  matter  of  quarters, 
straw  or  blankets,  or  to  co-operate  when  military  operations  rendered 
their  help  necessary.  Officers  complained,  with  justice,  that  in  some 
States  soldiers  were  encouraged  to  desert  by  settlers  anxious  to  obtain 
cheap  labour. 

The  British  colonist  was  usually  a  farmer  or  trader  and  not  a 
fighting  man,  whereas  the  French  Canadian,  if  not  a  regular  soldier, 
was  usually  a  woodsman  or  trapper  and  a  natural  fighter.  It  was 
largely  on  this  account  that,  despite  the  British  population  in  North 
America  being  to  the  French  as  13  to  1,  France  was  so  long  able  to 
maintain  her  position  in  the  Continent.  Another  factor  that  helped 
the  French  was  that  Canada  was  an  autocratically  governed  Colony 
whose  whole  resources  could  be  utilized  by  the  administration  as 
required. 

The  British  had  occupied  their  territory  by  gradual  expansion 
inland  from  the  coast,  first  by  making  treaties  with  the  original  owners 
of  the  soil,  which  gave  them  jurisdiction  over  large  areas,  and  later 
by  purchasing  the  actual  land  from  the  Indians,  which  was  then 
occupied  by  companies  or  settlers  and  cultivated.  Although  the 
French  claimed  possession  of  immense  tracts  of  country  in  Canada 
and  Louisiana,  they  purchased  no  land  from  the  Indians  and  cultivated 
only  small  areas  round  their  older  settlements.  Such  wealth  as  they 
acquired  was  almost  entirely  due  to  their  fur  trade,  and  they  troubled 
little  about  commerce  or  agriculture.  To  facilitate  the  traffic  in  furs, 
the  French  pushed  far  inland,  erecting  small  posts  and  forts' at  certain 
important  points  that  either  controlled  a  natural  route  or  waterway, 
or  gave  facilities  to  their  fur  traders  to  deal  direct  with  the  native 
hunters. 

A  line  of  these  posts  extended  from  Montreal  up  the  St.  Lawrence 
to  Fort  Frontenac  on  the  northern  shore  of  Lake  Ontario,  the  first  of 
the  chain  of  Great  Lakes.  From  Frontenac  the  communication  ran 
westward  to  where  the  falls  at  Niagara  blocked  further  progress  by 
water.  Here  the  French  had  constructed  Fort  Niagara  to  cover  the 
portage  round  the  falls.  Above  the  falls  a  short  distance  by  river 
brought  the  traveller  to  Lake  Erie,  on  the  southern  shore  of  which  was 
situated  Fort  Presqu'Isle.  From  here  a  route  ran  due  south,  guarded 
by  Forts  Le  Boeuf  and  Venango,  to  the  important  fort  at  the  junction 
of  the  Monongahela  and  Ohio  Bivers  known,  while  in  French  possession, 
as  Fort  Duquesne,  and  later,  after  its  capture  by  the  British  under 
General  Forbes  in  1758,  as  Fort  Pitt  or  Pittsburgh.  ^ 

The  channel  between  Lakes  Erie  and  Huron  was  protected  hy  a 
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large  fortified  post  at  Detroit,  while  other  posts  at  Sault  Ste.  Marie 
and  Michillimackinac  guarded  the  narrows  between  Lakes  Superior 
and  Michigan,  and  Lake  Huron.  Fort  Miamis  on  the  river  of  that 
name  and  Fort  Ouatanon,  on  the  Wabash  River,  protected  the  route 
to  the  Illinois  River  and  thence  to  the  Mississippi. 

The  British  had  two  natural  fines  of  approach  to  the  west.  The 
first  ran  from  New  York,  by  the  Hudson  River,  to  Albany  and  thence, 
by  the  Mohawk  River,  to  Fort  Stanwix  where  navigation  ceased. 
From  this  fort  the  voyager  moved  by  land  and  lake  to  Fort  Brewerton 
where  he  gained  the  navigable  waters  of  the  Oswego  River  and  pro- 
ceeded thence  by  boat  to  Oswego,  situated  on  the  shores  of  Lake 
Ontario.  So  long  as  the  French  held  Niagara,  further  advance  by 
this  route  through  the  Lakes  was  impracticable.  With  Niagara  in 
British  hands,  the  French  communication  was  severed  with  Detroit 
and  their  other  posts  in  the  west.  Another  British  route  was  from 
Philadelphia  to  Carlisle  and  thence,  by  Forts  Bedford  and  Ligonier, 
to  Fort  Pitt,  which  latter  place  was  of  great  importance,  being  situated 
at  the  junction  of  the  British  and  French  routes  to  the  Ohio  valley. 
Forts  Presqu'Isle,  Le  Boeuf  and  Venango  had  fallen  into  British  hands 
as  a  consequence  of  the  French  withdrawal  from  the  headwaters  of 
the  Ohio,  after  the  capture  of  Fort  Du  Quesne  in  1758.  Fort  Frontenac 
had  been  surrendered  to  the  British  in  the  same  year,  and  Fort  Niagara 
captured  from  the  French  in  the  summer  of  1759. 

To  carry  into  effect  the  terms  of  the  French  capitulation  at 
Montreal,  signed  on  September  8th,  1760,  Amherst,  on  the  12th,  ordered 
Major  Rogers,  the  commander  of  a  body  of  Provincial  Rangers,  to 
proceed  westward  and  inform  the  French  garrisons  on  the  Great  Lakes 
of  the  terms  of  surrender,  and  to  take  possession,  in  the  name  of  King 
George,  of  Detroit  and  the  other  western  forts. 

Major  Rogers  was  a  native  of  New  Hampshire  who  had  made  a 
great  reputation  as  a  partisan  leader  during  the  recent  wars  with  the 
French  and  Indians.  Two  hundred  of  Rogers'  Rangers,  hard-bitten 
frontiersmen,  half  hunters  half  woodsmen,  accompanied  their  leader ; 
leaving  Montreal  on  September  13th  in  15  whale  boats  they  reached 
Fort  Niagara  on  October  1st  and  Fort  Presqu'Isle  towards  the  end 
of  the  month.  Early  in  November,  owing  to  a  storm  on  the  lake, 
Rogers  landed  his  men  to  wait  for  the  weather  to  improve.  Their 
encampment  in  the  forest  was  visited  by  a  party  of  Indian  chiefs 
and  warriors  who  proclaimed  themselves  an  embassy  from  Pontiac, 
the  ruler  of  the  surrounding  country,  and  called  upon  Rogers  to  stay 
his  further  advance  till  Pontiac  himself,  who  was  close  at  hand,  should 
appear.  Within  a  few  hours  Pontiac  arrived  and  haughtily  demanded 
of  Rogers  why  he  had  entered  his  territory.  Rogers  explained  the 
situation  and  stated  he  was  sent  to  take  possession  of  Detroit,  and  that 
peace  had  been  restored  both  with  French  and  Indians.  At  first 
Pontiac  proved  obdurate  and  forbade  any  further  advance  without 
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his  permission,  but  on  the  following  day  he  again  visited  the  Eangers' 
camp,  and  after  smoking  the  pipe  of  peace  at  a  conference  withdrew 
all  his  objections,  and  agreed  to  live  at  peace  with  the  British  and  to 
permit  them  to  remain  in  his  country,  provided  that  they,  on  their 
part,  treated  him  with  the  respect  that  was  his  due. 

Pontiac  had  been,  till  then,  a  staunch  ally  and  supporter  of  "the 
French,  whose  officers,  including  Montcalm  himself,  had  recognized 
the  influence  and  ability  of  the  Indian  and  had  treated  him  with  the 
greatest  consideration  and  honour.  Pontiac  was  the  head  chief  of  the 
Ottawas  and  had  commanded  that  tribe  in  the  attack  and  defeat  of 
General  Braddock  in  1755.  His  power  and  authority  extended  far 
beyond  the  limits  of  his  own  tribe,  and  he  was  also  the  head  of  a 
.federation  of  the  neighbouring  tribes.  He  had  great  ambition  and 
seeing  the  French  power  was  on  the  wane,  probably  hoped,  by  timely 
support  of  the  winning  side,  to  acquire  the  same  position  and  influence 
and  receive  the  same  consideration  from  the  British  that  he  had 
received  formerly  from  the  French.  Whatever  his  object  may  have 
been,  he  now  did  his  best  to  advance  the  cause  of  his  new  friends,  and 
it  was  due  largely  to  his  influence  that  a  hostile  gathering  of  the  Detroit 
Indians  abstained  from  opposing  Rogers'  force  when  it  entered  the 
narrows  of  the  Detroit  River.  It  was  owing  to  this  defection  of  their 
Indian  allies  that  Detroit  was  surrendered,  without  opposition,  by 
Beletre  the  French  commander,  who  had,  at  first,  contemplated 
resistance. 

So  soon  as  the  British  flag  replaced  the  Fleur  de  Lis  over  Fort 
Detroit,  an  officer  was  dispatched  south  to  take  over  Forts  Miamis  and 
Ouatanon,  but  it  was  not  till  the  following  spring  that  the  more  distant 
posts  of  Michillimackinac  and  Sault  Ste.  Marie  were  taken  possession 
of  by  the  British  troops ;  an  attempt  made  by  Rogers  to  do  so  at 
once  failed,  owing  to  storms  and  ice  on  Lake  Huron. 

With  the  departure  of  the  French  garrisons,  who  were  sent  as 
prisoners  to  Lower  Canada,  all  trouble  appeared  to  be  over.  As  a 
result,  the  country  was  denuded  of  regular  troops  and  the  provincial 
units  were  disbanded.  Of  the  26  regular  battalions  serving  in  North 
America  in  1761,  16  were  withdrawn  in  1762  to  serve  in  the  West 
Indies.  Early  in  1763  there  were  present  in  the  country  only  the 
17th  Foot,  (Monckton's),  42nd  Highlanders,  (Murray's),  44th  Foot, 
(Abercrombie's),  45th  Foot,  (Boscawen's),  55th  Foot  (Gansel's),  1st 
BattaUon  60th  Foot,  (Murray's),  2nd  Battahon  60th,  (Prevost's), 
77th  Highlanders  (Montgomery's),  80th  Foot  (Wilmot's),  the  two  last 
regiments  being  marked  for  disbandment. 

Of  these  the  17th,  42nd  and  77th  had  returned  from  the  West 
Indies  saturated  with  fever  contracted  at  the  siege  of  Havannah, 
while  the  other  regiments  which  had  remained  in  the  country  since 
the  conquest  of  Canada  had  lost  most  of  their  veterans  of  the  Seven 
Years'  War,  were  full  of  recruits  and  averaged  only  some  400  of  all 
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ranks.  Apart  from  the  weakness  in  numbers  and  sickness,  the 
discipline  among  the  troops  appears  to  have  been  bad  and  desertions 
frequent. 

The  garrisons  in  the  western  posts  now  consisted  almost  entirely 
of  detachments  from  the  1st  Battalion  60th,  Royal  Americans. 
Originally  raised  in  America,  after  Braddock's  defeat  in  1755,  this 
regiment  was  officered  and  recruited  largely  from  British  settlers  and 
Huguenots  and  had  many  Swiss,  Tyrolese  and  Germans  in  the  ranks. 

The  two  great  families  of  the  Indian  tribes,  east  of  the  Mississippi, 
were  the  Iroquois  and  the  Algonquins  ;  broadly  speaking  the  Iroquois 
assisted  the  British  in  their  wars,  although  the  French,  through  their 
Jesuit  missionaries,  tried  hard  to  attract  them  to  their  side.  Numeri- 
cally far  weaker  than  the  Algonquins,  most  of  whose  tribes  were 
French  in  sympathy,  the  Iroquois  were  the  boldest  and  best  fighting 
warriors  in  North  America  and  their  war  parties  roamed  over  the 
country  from  the  Atlantic  to  the  Mississippi,  and  terrorised  even  the 
most  distant  tribes.  The  Iroquois  country  lay  south  of  Lake  Ontario, 
and  their  tribes  were  scattered  in  the  valleys  of  the  Mohawk  and  the 
watershed  of  the  Alleghany  and  Susquehanna  Rivers.  In  the  early 
days  of  European  occupation,  the  Dutch  propitiated  these  powerful 
warriors,  while  Champlain,  by  the  support  he  gave  their  hereditary 
enemies  the  Algonquins,  embittered  the  Iroquois  for  all  time  against 
the  French.  The  English,  as  successors  to  the  Dutch  policy,  retained 
almost  without  interruption  their  hold  on  the  Iroquois  ;  the  strenuous 
efforts  made  by  the  French,  before  and  during  the  Seven  Years'  War, 
to  detach  the  Iroquois  from  the  British  might  have  succeeded  but  for 
the  strong  influence  of  the  Superintendent  of  Indian  Affairs,  Sir 
William  Johnson,  an  Irishman,  who  married  Molly  Brant,  sister  of  the 
celebrated  Mohawk  chief,  and  whose  sons  led  the  war  parties  of  that 
tribe.  The  Iroquois,  or  Five  Nations,  consisted  originally  of  the 
tribes  of  Mohawks,  Oneidas,  Onondagas,  Cajoigas  and  Senecas,  but, 
in  1715,  they  were  joined  by  a  sixth  nation,  the  Tuscaroras. 

The  Algonquin  country  surrounded  the  Iroquois  and  extended 
from  Hudson  Bay  to  the  Carolinas,  and  from  the  Atlantic  to  the 
Mississippi.  Their  principal  tribes  included  the  Dela wares,  Shawanoes, 
Miamis,  Illinois,  Wyandots,  0  jib  was,  Ottawas  and  Pottawattamies. 

The  Indians  generally  preferred  the  French  policy  to  that  adopted 
by  the  British  Indian  agents.  Although  the  French  seized  the  land 
they  required  for  their  forts  without  payment,  they  cared  little  for 
the  territory,  except  to  retain  their  monopoly  of  the  fur  trade.  The 
British  paid  for  any  lands  they  acquired  in  money,  clothes,  blankets, 
trinkets  or  "  fire  water."  The  effect  of  the  British  gifts,  however, 
was  but  transient,  while  the  Indians  found  themselves  for  ever  bereft 
of  their  ancestral  hunting  grounds,  and  saw  with  bitterness  their 
forests  felled,  the  land  cultivated  and  their  buffaloes  and  other  game 
driven  awav. 
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The  Indian  is  very  susceptible  to  flattery,  and  the  tact  of  the  French 
officials,  perfected  by  a  century  of  experience,  played  on  the  pride  and 
vanity  of  the  Indians.  The  French  character  was  far  more  in  sym- 
pathy with  the  Indian  than  the  British,  and  Frenchmen  often  lived 
an  Indian  life,  learnt  the  language  and  intermarried  with  the  natives, 
the  half-breeds,  the  results  of  such  intermarriage,  being  a  connecting 
link  between  the  two  races.  The  Indian  was  encouraged  to  visit  the 
French  posts  and  was  made  much  of  while  there,  the  chiefs  being 
entertained  by  the  French  officers  at  their  own  table.  Both  British 
and  French  outbid  each  other  in  presents  to  the  tribes  to  attach  them 
to  their  side.  In  one  respect,  however,  the  British  had  an  advantage  ; 
the  British  trader  was  able  to  pay  a  better  price  than  his  French 
rival  for  furs.  At  Oswego,  the  Indian  obtained  from  the  British 
trader  for  two  beaver  skins  the  same  as  he  received  for  ten  skins  at 
the  French  store  at  Niagara. 

With  the  disappearance  of  the  French  danger  a  reign  of  economy 
set  in  and  the  Indians  quickly  recognized  the  change.  The  presents, 
formerly  distributed  by  the  Indian  agents  at  regular  intervals,  either 
ceased  entirely  or  were  doled  out  with  a  niggardly  hand.  Many  of  the 
minor  Indian  agents,  and  traders,  tricked  and  cheated  the  Indians 
and  generally  outraged  their  feelings,  and  it  is  to  be  feared,  in  some 
cases,  that  border  ruffians  robbed  and  murdered  Indians  bringing  in 
their  store  of  pelts  for  sale.  The  tribes  viewed  with  suspicion  our 
occupation  of  the  strategic  points  on  the  Great  Lakes  and  trade  routes  ; 
they  were  no  longer  received  by  the  garrisons  with  courtesy  and 
friendliness  as  in  the  days  of  the  French.  In  addition,  now  the  fighting 
was  over,  many  frontier  vagrants  pushed  out  from  the  settlements  and 
built  huts  and  cleared  ground  in  territory  which  the  Indians  justly 
regarded  as  their  own.  The  red  man's  inordinate  pride  was  wounded 
by  this  treatment,  and  he  regretted  the  departure  of  his  tactful  and 
friendly  French  friends  and  rulers  and  longed  for  their  return.  As 
was  natural,  the  French  Canadians,  with  few  exceptions,  did  little  to 
improve  relationships  between  the  natives  and  the  British  new  comers, 
and  in  many  cases  did  what  they  could  to  accentuate  the  ill-feeling. 
Till  the  news  of  the  Treaty  of  Paris  reached  the  west,  many  Canadians 
hoped  that  French  rule  would  be  restored,  and  so  the  story  was  spread 
broadcast  that  the  British  had  been  successful  because  the  great 
French  Father  had  fallen  asleep  but  now  he  had  awakened  and  was 
sending  armies  up  the  Mississippi  and  St.  Lawrence  to  drive  the  English 
out  of  the  country. 

In  the  summer  of  1761  rumours  arose  of  unrest  among  the  Iroquois 
and  Ohio  Indians.  The  Senecas  and  Wyandots  were  reported  to  be 
plotting  to  destroy  Forts  Detroit,  Pitt  and  Niagara.  Amherst,  who 
appears  to  have  been  lacking  in  all  sympathy  with,  and  to  have 
had  a  contempt  for  the  Indians,  made  light  of  the  danger  and  did 
little  either  to  awe  or  conciliate  the  tribes,  but  the  detection  of  the 
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conspiracy  and  the  influence  exercised  by  Sir  William  Jolinson, 
and  his  deputy  Croghan,  over  the  Indians  prevented  any  rising.  In 
the  following  year  a  somewhat  similar  conspiracy  was  detected  and 
suppressed  without  any  actual  outbreak. 

Pontiac  had,  by  this  time,  realized  that  there  was  little  to  gain  by 
friendship  with  the  English  that  would  satisfy  his  ambitions.  He  saw 
that  each  year  would  strengthen  their  hold  on  his  country  and  lead 
to  more  settlers  entering  Indian  lands  and  driving  the  rightful  owners 
further  west.  He,  therefore,  made  up  his  mind  for  war,  and,  late  in 
1762,  dispatched  emissaries,  bearing  the  warbelt  of  wampum,  to  the 
Algonquin  tribes  and  even  to  the  common  enemy  of  their  race,  the 
Iroquois,  inviting  them  to  unite  together  against  the  British.  The 
Senecas  were  the  only  Iroquois  warriors  that  joined  the  conspiracy, 
but  practically  the  whole  of  the  Algonquin  tribes  threw  in  their  lot 
with  Pontiac.  The  plan  proposed  was  that  at  a  certain  phase 
of  the  moon  in  May,  1763,  there  should  be  a  general  rising 
of  the  tribes,  each  seizing  the  fort  in  its  neighbourhood,  and  after 
destroying  the  garrison  the  warriors  were  to  harry  the  frontier 
settlements. 

It  is  not  clear  to  what  extent  the  Canadians  at  Detroit,  and  else- 
where in  the  west,  were  the  instigators  of  this  conspiracy.  In  Lower 
Canada,  the  consideration  shown  by  the  British  to  their  new  subjects 
in  the  matter  of  religion,  prejudices,  and  local  customs  was  not  without 
effect,  but  the  French  Canadians  at  Detroit  were  600  miles  from 
Montreal,  and  during  the  winter  months  were  practically  isolated  from 
Lower  Canada,  and  they  resented  the  change  of  rulers.  A  few,  however, 
of  the  wealthier  Canadians,  who  had  most  to  lose,  were  anxious  to  stand 
in  well  with  their  new  rulers.  The  French  traders  undoubtedly 
stood  to  gain  if  they  could  divert  the  fur  trade  in  the  west  to  the 
Mississippi  and  thence  to  New  Orleans,  as  was  likely  to  happen  if  the 
British  were  driven  from  the  Great  Lakes.  When,  therefore,  the 
British  commander  at  Detroit  announced  to  the  Indians  that  France 
had  transferred  all  their  territory  to  King  George,  many  of  the  French 
contradicted  the  report.  Even  where  the  Indians  believed  the 
announcement  they  were  indignant  at  their  lands  being  disposed  of 
without  any  reference  to  themselves.  In  any  case,  whether  Pontiac 
was  inspired  by  the  French  or  not,  his  message  to  the  tribes  quickly 
brought  to  a  head  the  discontent  that  had  so  long  been  brewing. 

II. — The  Defence  of  Fort  Detroit  by  Major  Gladwyn. 

As  a  result  of  instructions  sent  to  the  various  tribes,  a  council  of  war 
was  held  by  the  Indians  on  April  27th,  on  the  banks  of  a  small  stream 
10  miles  south  of  Detroit,  at  which  Pontiac,  who  in  addition  to  being  a 
great  chief  and  an  orator,  was  head  of  a  magic  association,  the  Metai, 
worked  so  on  the  savage  passions  and  superstitious  feelings  of  the 
assembled  chiefs  and  warriors,  that  he  carried  the  whole  council 
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with  him,  and  an  attack  on  Detroit  and  other  British  posts  was 
determined  on. 

It  was  the  custom  for  the  Indians  to  return  each  spring  to  their 
encampments  near  Detroit,  and  Major  Gladwyn,  the  commander  of 
that  fort,  was  therefore  not  surprised,  when,  on  May  1st,  Pontiac  and 
some  40  warriors  arrived  and  asked  leave  to  enter  the  fort  and  dance 
the  calumet  dance  before  the  officers  of  the  garrison.  When  the  dance 
was  over,  the  Indians  withdrew  quietly,  having  created  no  suspicion, 
but  not  before  they  had  taken  note  of  the  defences  of  the  post.  A 
few  days  after  this,  Pontiac  assembled  a  second  council  and  disclosed 
his  plan.  This  was  to  gain  access  to  the  fort  with  his  chiefs,  their 
weapons  concealed  under  blankets,  and  ask  the  commandant  to  hold 
a  council  to  discuss  certain  matters  ;  meanwhile  the  other  Indians 
were  to  stroll  in  the  vicinity  of  the  entrance  to  the  fort.  Once  in  the 
council  chamber  with  the  officers,  Pontiac  arranged  that,  at  a  given 
signal,  the  war  whoop  was  to  be  raised,  the  officers  slain,  and  the 
warriors  outside  should  rush  the  fort  and  slaughter  the  British  garrison. 
The  plan  might  well  have  succeeded  had  not  Gladwyn  received  informa- 
tion of  what  was  intended. 

It  is  uncertain  how  the  warning  reached  the  British  commander. 
One  story  is  that  the  wife  of  one  of  the  leading  French  settlers,  St. 
Aubin,  saw  some  Indians  filing  off  the  end  of  their  rifle  barrels  and 
reported  the  matter  to  Gladwyn.  Another,  that  information  came 
from  well  disposed  French  sources  through  Le  Butte,  Gladwyn's 
interpreter,  and  this  appears  reasonable  in  view  of  the  assistance 
rendered  during  the  siege  by  some  of  the  leading  French  residents. 
The  Indians  themselves  believed  that  an  old  squaw  betrayed  the  plot, 
but  the  most  popular  legend  is  that  Gladwyn  had  won  the  affections 
of  a  beautiful  Ojibway  maiden  who,  anxious  as  to  her  lover's  fate, 
visited  him  and  revealed  the  danger  that  threatened  the  garrison. 
The  glamour  of  the  tale  is,  however,  spoilt  when  we  learn  the  fate 
of  this  native  beauty.  Indulging  too  freely  in  rum,  she  fell,  when 
drunk,  over  a  cauldron  of  boiling  maple  syrup  and  was  scalded  to 
death. 

Gladwyn,  forewarned,  prepared  to  meet  eventuahties.  The  fort 
gates  were  opened  as  usual,  but  the  garrison  was  under  arms  at 
daylight,  the  stores  of  the  traders  closed  and  their  employes  armed 
ready  to  assist  the  troops.  When  Pontiac  with  50  of  his  leading 
chiefs  and  warriors  wrapped  in  coloured  blankets  entered  the  fort, 
he  found  the  soldiers  on  parade  and  the  wily  Indian  recognized  quickly 
that  all  chance  of  surprise  was  over.  The  gates  of  the  fort  were  closed 
during  the  conference,  and  on  reaching  the  council  chamber,  Pontiac 
found  Gladwyn  and  his  officers  awaiting  him,  fully  armed  and 
evidently  prepared  for  treachery.  Recognizing  the  uselessness  of 
any  attack,  Pontiac  made  a  halting  speech,  saying  that  he  and  the 
assembled  chiefs  had  come  to  smoke  the  calumet  of  peace  and  renew 
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fcheir  friendsliip  with  their  white  friends.  After  a  suitable  reply  from 
Gladwyn,  the  council  broke  up  and  the  Indians  left  the  fort  unmolested. 

On  the  morning  of  May  9th,  Pontiac  again  approached  the  fort, 
the  gates  of  which  were  closed,  and  demanded  admission  for  himself 
and  for  a  large  body  of  Indians  who  were  collected  just  out  of  gunshot 
of  the  fort.  Gladwyn  replied  that  the  Great  Chief  could  enter  but  not 
his  following.  Enraged  by  this  answer,  the  chief  rejoined  his  followers 
and  all  ran  with  loud  yells  from  the  vicinity  of  the  fort.  A  little 
later  in  the  day,  Canadians  brought  in  information  that  two  British 
officers  and  some  civilians,  who  were  away  from  the  fort,  had  been 
murdered,  and  that  a  strong  war  party  of  the  0  jib  was  had  joined 
Pontiac,  and  that  the  Ottawas  and  Wyandots  were  crossing  from  the 
far  bank  to  join  the  Pottawattamies,  whose  lodges  were  situated  on 
the  same  side  of  the  river  as  the  fort. 

The  night  passed  quietly,  but  at  daylight  the  war  whoop  of  the 
Indians  arose  and  fire  was  opened  on  the  fort  from  three  sides. 
The  garrison  returned  the  fire,  but  owing  to  both  combatants 
being  under  cover  little  damage  was  done  and  after  a  few  hours  the 
fire  slackened  and  died  away.  Gladwyn,  being  uncertain  as  to  the 
cause  and  extent  of  the  Indian  outbreak,  and  being  short  of  supplies, 
took  advantage  of  the  cessation  of  attack  to  dispatch  his  interpreter 
and  two  other  Canadians  to  Pontiac  for  explanations  of  the  behaviour 
of  the  Indians  and  to  inquire  what  their  grievances  were  with  a  view 
to  their  redress. 

Pontiac  received  the  messengers  well  and  expressed  his  wish  for 
peace,  but  asked  that  Captain  Campbell,  Gladwyn's  second  in  command, 
should  come  to  the  Indian  camp  and  discuss  matters.  Gladwyn, 
suspecting  treachery,  was  loth  to  agree  but  finally  consented,  owing 
to  Campbell  urging  compliance.  Campbell  had  always  been  on 
friendly  terms  with  the  Indians  and  had  won  their  respect  and  con- 
fidence, but  on  his  arrival  with  another  officer  in  Pontiac's  camp  they 
met  with  a  hostile  reception  and  were  made  prisoners.  Two  days 
later  Pontiac  sent  in  a  demand  for  the  British  to  evacuate  Detroit 
under  threat  of  storming  the  place  with  1,500  warriors.  On  Gladwyn's 
refusal,  although  the  threat  of  assault  was  not  made  good,  fire  was 
again  opened  on  the  fort  and  the  place  was  invested  on  all  sides. 

Fort  Detroit,  situated  on  the  water's  edge  of  the  right  (west)  bank 
of  the  Detroit  River,  which  was  here  half  a  mile  broad,  had  a  perimeter 
of  880  yards,  the  trace  being  a  parallelogram  ;  the  outer  defence 
consisted  of  a  loopholed  stockade,  25  feet  high,  with  a  rampart  behind 
broad  enough  for  the  garrison  to  sleep  upon.  At  each  angle,  a  wooden 
bastion,  armed  with  light  guns,  gave  flanking  defence  and  there  was  a 
blockhouse  over  each  gateway.  Inside  the  work,  in  addition  to  the 
barracks  of  the  troops,  there  were  numerous  small  wooden  houses  and 
stores.  The  roofs  of  the  houses  were  of  bark  or  straw  and  the  streets 
inside  were  very  narrow,  but  a  broad  roadway,  between  the  stockade 
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and  the  houses,  ran  the  whole  length  of  the  fort,  giving  free  communica- 
tion for  the  passage  of  troops.  Two  armed  schooners  in  the  river  gave 
some  support  to  the  garrison.  The  principal  dangers  to  guard  against 
were  starvation,  fire,  or  treachery  on  the  part  of  Indian  sympathizers 
within  the  town.  The  Canadian  population,  variously  estimated 
from  1,000  to  2,500,  lived  in  small  farms  and  cabins  on  both  banks 
of  the  river,  above  and  below  the  fort.  Of  these,  some  half-breeds  and 
a  few  of  the  poorer  class  of  Frenchmen  actually  joined  the  Indians, 
but  the  great  majority  of  Canadians  remained  neutral.  Some  of 
the  wealthier  Frenchmen  assisted  the  garrison,  so  far  as  they  dared,  by 
sending  provisions  across  the  river  by  night.  By  these  means  and  by 
taking  over  ail  supplies  within  the  fort,  Gladwyn  was  relieved  of  all 
danger  of  immediate  starvation,  and  the  annual  supply  of  food, 
stores  and  ammunition,  from  Montreal,  was  nearly  due.  To  expedite 
this  convoy,  Gladwyn  dispatched  one  of  the  schooners  to  Niagara. 
Becalmed  at  the  entrance  of  Lake  Erie,  the  schooner  was  attacked 
by  the  Indians  who  had  placed  their  prisoner.  Captain  Campbell, 
in  the  leading  boat  in  the  hope  that  this  would  prevent  the  British 
from  firing.  It  is  pleasant  to  record  that  this  ofiicer  called  on  the 
crew  to  fire  without  regard  to  his  safety.  Fortunately  a  wind  sprang 
up  at  the  critical  moment  enabling  the  schooner  to  escape. 

On  May  30th  the  awaited  convoy  hove  in  sight,  the  leading  boat 
flying  the  British  flag  ;  the  garrison  manned  the  defences  and  cheered 
loudly.  Their  joy  was  shortlived  as  the  Indian  war  whoop  responded 
to  the  cheers,  and  it  was  seen  that  the  boats  Were  in  possession  of  the 
Indians.  The  convoy,  escorted  by  96  men,  had  left  Niagara  on  May 
13th,  and  on  the  28th  the  troops  landed  on  the  north  side  of  Lake 
Erie,  near  the  mouth  of  the  Detroit  Kiver.  Here  the  party  was 
surprised  by  the  Indians  and  routed,  losing  60  men  killed  or  taken 
prisoners.  Lieutenant  Cuyler,  the  commander,  and  the  remainder, 
some  of  whom  were  wounded,  escaping  in  two  boats  ;  these  made  for 
Fort  Sandusky,  which  was  found  to  be  destroyed,  so  Cuyler  returned 
to  Niagara.  The  unfortunate  prisoners  were  taken  to  the  Indian 
camps  near  Detroit  and  there,  in  most  cases,  tortured  to  death  by  the 
ludian  warriors  and  squaws,  by  roasting  before  a  slow  fire  or  by  other 
refinements  of  cruelty. 

News  of  other  disasters  filtered  through  to  the  beleaguered  garrison. 
Ensign  Schlosser,  the  commandant  of  Fort  Joseph,  and  three  soldiers 
were  sent  to  Gladwyn  in  exchange  for  several  of  the  Indian  warriors 
who  had  been  prisoners  in  the  fort  since  the  commencement  of  the 
siege.  Schlosser  related  that  he  had  been  treacherously  surprised 
on  May  25th,  and  11  out  of  his  garrison  of  14  men  had  been  killed. 
A  letter  was  received  from  Captain  Etherington,  commandant  at 
Michillimackinac,  describing  the  capture  of  that  post  by  the  0  jib  was, 
who  invited  the  ofiicers  out  to  watch  a  game  of  ball,  and  under  cover 
of  throwing  the  ball  close  to  the  gate,  rushed  the  fort  and  killed  15 
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of  the  garrison.  Further  reports  were  received  of  the  loss  of  Ouatanon, 
also  taken  by  stratagem,  and  later  of  Fort  Miamis,  where  Lieutenant 
Holmes,  the  commandant,  less  fortunate  than  Gladwyn,  had  been 
enticed  out  of  the  fort  by  the  Indian  girl  who  lived  with  him  and 
murdered.  Fort  Presqu'Isle  also  surrendered  after  the  garrison  had 
defended  the  blockhouse,  which  had  been  set  on  fire  by  the  Indians. 
Christie,  the  officer  in  charge,  was  carried  prisoner  to  Detroit  and  later 
effected  his  escape  and  gained  the  fort  in  safety.  After  the  capture  of 
Presqu'Isle,  the  neighbouring  posts  of  Le  Boeuf  and  Venango  shared 
the  same  fate.  Lieutenant  Gordon,  who  commanded  at  Venango, 
was  captured  alive  and  slowly  roasted  every  evening  till,  on  the  fifth 
night  of  torture,  death  put  an  end  to  his  sufferings. 

PauH,  commandant  at  Fort  Sandusky,  taken  as  a  prisoner  to 
Detroit,  was  more  fortunate  for,  reserved  by  his  captors  for  a  similar 
fate,  he  escaped  owing  to  his  attracting  the  fancy  of  an  old  squaw  whose 
mate  had  recently  been  slain  and  who,  in  accordance  with  a  well 
recognized  Indian  custom,  offered  him  the  choice  of  sharing  her  wigwam 
or  death  at  the  stake.  Pauli,  perhaps  not  unnaturally,  accepted  the 
lesser  evil  and  was  adopted  by  the  tribe  and  decked  out  in  all  the  glory 
of  an  Indian  warrior.  Ungratefully,  however,  he  took  the  first  oppor- 
tunity that  offered  to  desert  his  bride,  and  closely  pursued  by  the 
enraged  squaw  and  his  fellow  warriors  ran  for  the  fort,  the  garrison 
of  which,  seeing  the  close  pursuit,  hesitated  to  shoot  at  the  fugitive, 
who  reached  safety  untouched. 

Meanwhile  the  investment  of  Detroit  continued,  but  the  losses 
were  not  all  on  the  side  of  the  British.  The  schooner  sent  by  Gladwyn 
to  Niagara  was  accompanied  on  her  return  by  60  soldiers,  who,  however, 
were  concealed  from  sight  when  she  entered  the  river.  When  anchored 
at  night,  the  Indians  stealthily  approached  in  their  canoes  but  were 
surprised  and  repulsed  with  loss,  by  a  heavy  fire  of  musketry  and  of 
grape  shot.  The  schooner  brought,  besides  reinforcements,  ammuni- 
tion and  provisions,  of  which  the  garrison  were  greatly  in  need.  The 
two  schooners  so  harassed  the  Indians  that  they  tried  to  capture  them, 
but  being  beaten  off,  attempted  their  destruction  by  night  by  drifting 
fire  rafts  down  the  river.  These  attempts  were  foiled  by  the  defenders 
mooring  barges  by  chains  above  the  vessels'  anchorage. 

The  Indians  found  it  difficult  to  feed  so  many  mouths,  and,  early 
in  July,  the  Wyandots  and  Pottawattamies  wearied  of  the  siege  and 
sent  in  a  deputation  to  treat  with  Gladwyn  for  peace,  which  was  made 
with  these  tribes  on  the  basis  of  the  exchange  of  prisoners.  The 
Ottawas  and  0  jib  was,  however,  still  continued  the  investment  and  their 
occasional  attacks  on  the  garrison. 

On  July  29th  a  welcome  reinforcement  arrived  from  Niagara. 
Captain  Dalzell  with  280  men  of  the  55th  and  80th  Regiments  and 
Rogers'  Rangers,  escorting  55  barges  of  ammunition  and  supplies, 
made  the   entrance  to  the  Detroit  River  at  dusk    and    pushed    up 
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stream  during  the  night.  He  arrived  under  cover  of  an  early 
morning  fog  at  the  fort,  losing,  however  15  men  from  fire  opened 
on  his  boats  from  the  villages  of  the  Indians  who  had  so 
recently  treated  for  peace.  Dalzell,  who  was  Amherst's  A.D.C., 
and  a  soldier  strongly  imbued  with  the  spirit  of  the  offensive, 
persuaded  Gladwyn  to  let  him  lead  a  sortie  the  following  night  against 
Pontiac's  camp.  Unfortunately,  through  want  of  proper  secrecy, 
knowledge  of  the  plan  came  to  the  Canadians,  who  warned  the  Indians. 
From  the  moment  when  the  troops  left  the  fort  and  marched  up  the 
river  bank  they  were  under  the  observation  of  Indian  scouts,  while 
their  movement  was  also  announced  by  the  baying  of  the  watch  dogs 
in  each  Canadian  farm  which  the  column  passed.  Pontiac  arranged 
the  bulk  of  his  warriors  in  position  on  a  slight  rise  covering  a  narrow 
bridge  over  a  stream  which  the  column  must  cross,  and  when  half 
the  advanced  guard  was  across,  opened  a  heavy  fire  which  caused 
the  column  heavy  loss  and  threw  it  into  confusion.  Dalzell  gallantly 
rallied  his  men  and  carried  them  forward  to  the  attack,  but  the  night 
was  dark,  the  troops  got  entangled  in  buildings  and  enclosures,  and 
could  not  reach  the  Indians,  who  meanwhile  had  attacked  the  rear  of 
the  column,  and  were  firing  from  the  Canadian  houses  which  bordered 
the  route.  Fearful  of  being  cut  off  from  the  fort  and  all  hope  of 
surprise  being  over,  a  retirement  was  ordered,  Dalzell  covering  the 
retreat.  For  half  a  mile  the  troops  withdrew  in  good  order,  but  at 
dawn  they  were  again  ambushed  by  the  Indians,  who  let  the  leading 
troops  pass  and  poured  a  heavy  fire  into  the  main  body  and  rearguard. 
A  panic  ensued,  partly  controlled  by  the  influence  of  Dalzell,  who, 
although  twice  severely  wounded,  had  behaved  throughout  with  the 
greatest  courage.  Unable  to  make  headway  in  the  open,  some  of  the 
troops  forced  their  way  into  the  buildings  and  by  their  fire  kept  back 
the  Indians  who  were  pressing  on  the  rearguard.  It  was  here  that 
Dalzell  met  his  death  in  a  gallant  attempt  to  save  a  wounded 
Serjeant. 

Aided  by  the  fire  from  the  two  schooners  and  by  the  skilful 
dispositions  of  Captain  Grant,  who  succeeded  to  the  command,  the 
troops  gradually  occupied  one  farm  after  another  till  the  fort  was 
reached.  This  disastrous  sortie,  known  as  the  fight  of  Bloody  Bridge, 
entailed  a  loss  of  59  killed  and  wounded.  Their  success  greatly  elated 
the  tribes  and  induced  the  Wyandots  and  Pottawattamies  to  again 
join  the  Ottawas  and  0  jib  was. 

The  investment  continued  till  the  end  of  September,  when  word 
reached  the  Indians  that  a  strong  column  was  on  its  way  to  the 
relief  of  Detroit,  and  shortly  after  Pontiac  learnt,  from  the  French 
commander  of  liousiana,  who  wrote  under  pressure  from  Amherst, 
that  the  Indians  could  expect  no  assistance  from  the  French. 

As  a  result  the  0  jib  was,  Wyandots  and  Pottawattamies  sent  in 
to  ask  for  peace,  and  even  Pontiac,  before  withdrawing  the  Ottawas 
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for  the  winter,  made  friendly  overtures  to  Gladwyn.  This  officer, 
who  distrusted  the  sincerity  of  these  overtures  but  was  anxious  as  to 
his  suppHes,  rephed  that  he  was  not  empowered  to  make  peace,  but 
consented  to  a  truce,  and  took  advantage  of  this  arrangement  to 
obtain  all  the  provisions  he  needed  from  the  Canadians.  It  was  as 
well,  for  in  November  a  letter  was  smuggled  into  the  fort  from  Major 
Wilkins,  commanding  the  reheving  force,  to  say  that  a  storm  had 
wrecked  his  flotilla,  that  the  ammunition  and  stores  were  lost  and 
70  men  drowned,  and  that  he  was  returning  with  the  survivors  to 
Niagara.  Fortunately  by  this  time  the  Indians,  owing  to  want  of 
food,  had  been  compelled  to  disperse  in  small  parties  to  distant  hunting 
grounds  from  which  they  did  not  return  till  the  following  spring. 

III. — The  Eelief  of  Foet  Pitt  by  Colonel  Bouquet. 

Apart  from  the  failure  at  Detroit,  the  Indians  succeeded  in  their 
earlier  attempts  to  capture  all  the  western  forts  which  were  attacked 
within  a  period  of  six  weeks  from  the  first  outbreak  on  May  9th. 
Niagara,  Detroit  and  Fort  Pitt  were,  strategically,  the  most  important 
points  to  hold,  and  fortunately  none  of  these  fell.  Niagara,  indeed, 
was  never  seriously  threatened,  though  the  Senecas  invested  the  fort  for 
a  few  days.  It  was  not  till  July  26th  that  the  Delawares  and  Shawanoes 
made  any  attempt  on  Fort  Pitt.  The  neighbouring  post  of  Venango 
had  fallen  five  weeks  previously  to  the  Senecas,  who  had  entered  under 
the  guise  of  friendship  and  massacred  the  garrison,  while  Fort  Ligonier, 
midway  between  Fort  Pitt  and  the  British  settlements,  had  been 
unsuccessfully  attacked  on  June  21st.  Captain  Ecuyer,  of  the  60th, 
commanded  at  Fort  Pitt,  and  on  the  first  rumour  of  trouble  took  every 
precaution  to  put  the  defences  thoroughly  into  order.  After  the 
Delaware  chiefs  had  unsuccessfully  attempted  to  induce  Ecuyer  to 
withdraw  from  the  fort  under  their  escort,  they  threw  off  the  mask  of 
friendship  and  made  a  determined  attack,  closely  approaching  the 
defences  by  means  of  rifle  pits  and  other  shelters.  The  attack  was 
persisted  in  till  August  1st,  when  the  Indians  withdrew  for  reasons 
which  will  be  apparent  later. 

While  Pontiac  and  the  western  Indians  were  engaged  in  the  events 
already  narrated,  other  war  parties  put  the  second  portion  of  his 
scheme  into  operation  and  laid  waste  the  western  settlements  of  New 
York,  Pennsylvania,  Maryland  and  Virginia.  The  wretched  inhabi- 
tants, fortunate  enough  to  escape  with  their  fives,  crowded  into  the 
frontier  towns  and  villages,  from  which  they  watched  the  smoke  rising 
from  their  plundered  farms  and  stores.  Those  who  remained  paid  for 
their  temerity  in  most  cases  with  their  lives,  and  were  lucky  if  they 
were  killed  outright  and  not  left  scalped  and  tied,  half  roasted,  to  a 
stake,  to  linger  on  till  death  put  an  end  to  their  sufferings.  The 
savages,  in  some  instances,  carried  ofl  women  and  children  as  captives, 
but  usually  spared  neither  age  nor  sex  in  their  lust    for  slaughter. 
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The  loss  to  the  settlers  from  these  raids  has  been  estimated  at  2,000 
lives  and  £200,000  in  property. 

Amherst,  when  the  first  reports  of  the  outbreak  came  in,  made 
light  of  the  situation  and  wrote  to  Sir  William  Johnson  that  "  it  was 
not  in  the  power  of  the  Indians  to  effect  anything  of  consequence 
against  us."  Johnson  was  more  alive  to  the  danger  and  used  his 
utmost  powers  to  control  the  Iroquois,  one  of  whose  nations,  the 
Senecas,  had  already  joined  the  Conspiracy.  Had  the  other  Five 
Nations  joined  Pontiac,  nothing  could  have  saved  Detroit,  Niagara, 
and  Fort  Pitt,  and  the  loss  of  life  and  property  would  have  been 
enormous,  as  the  Indians  could  have  overrun  far  more  territory  than 
the  border  settlements  of  New  York,  Pennsylvania,  Virginia  and 
Maryland. 

When  later,  in  June,  reports  came  in  of  the  loss  of  the  forts  and  of 
the  frontier  raids,  Amherst  recognized  the  danger  and  acted  with 
decision.  In  addition  to  sending  Dalzell  and  Wilkins  to  the  relief  of 
Detroit,  he  issued  orders  for  the  dispatch  of  a  column,  to  disperse 
the  Indians  in  the  country  round  Fort  Pitt,  and  called  upon  the 
governors  of  the  States  concerned  to  assist  with  provincial  troops  and 
transport.  Amherst  was  fortunate  in  his  selection  of  the  officer  to 
command  the  expedition  against  the  Delaware  and  Ohio  tribes.  His 
choice  fell  on  Colonel  Henry  Bouquet,,  a  Swiss  soldier  of  fortune, 
commanding  the  1st  Battalion  of  the  60th  Royal  Americans  and 
commandant  at  Philadelphia.  Bouquet  had  served  in  the  Dutch  and 
Sardinian  forces  till  1756,  when  he  accepted  a  lieutenant-colonel's 
commission  in  the  British  service.  He  v/as  endowed,  not  only  with 
knowledge,  ability  and  powers  of  organization  unusual  in  the  British 
officer  of  the  day,  but  had  great  military  experience  both  in  Continental 
and  in  forest  warfare,  of  which  last  he  had  made  a  special  study,  and 
the  instructions  he  issued  thereon  disclose  ideas  in  advance  of  his 
time.  Bouquet,  owing  to  the  illness  of  Forbes,  was  the  moving  spirit 
in  the  expedition  of  1758  which  led  to  the  capture  of  Fort  Duchesne, 
or  Pitt  as  it  was  now  called.  It  was  Bouquet  who  had  selected  and 
constructed  the  route  through  the  tangled  mass  of  primeval  forest, 
mountain  and  morass  which  till  then  was  practically  unexplored. 
Forbes  described  the  country  to  Pitt  as  "an  immense,  uninhabited 
wilderness,  overgrown  with  trees  and  brushwood,  so  that  no  one  could 
see  twenty  yards."  During  the  years  since  1758  Bouquet  had 
maintained  order  on  the  frontier,  and  had  equipped  and  trained  for 
Indian  warfare  and  bush  fighting  his  battalion  of  the  60th,  half  of 
whom  were  now  garrisoning  the  western  forts.  As  a  result  he  had 
evolved  from  the  admixture  of  nationalities  which  went  to  make  the 
Royal  Americans,  a  battalion  of  the  light  infantry  type,  well  trained 
and  equipped,  to  meet  the  Indian  in  his  native  fastnesses. 

Bouquet  during  these  years  also  gained  experience  in  deahng  with 
both  the  provincial  authorities  and  the  settlers,  and  although  possessed 
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of  tact  and  sympathy  in  dealing  with  men,  he  does  not  appear  to  have 
formed  a  high  opinion  of  the  local  administrations,  as  he  states  he 
would  rather  make  two  campaigns  than  quarter  his  troops  in  any 
American  town. 

Despite  the  danger  that  threatened,  the  response  of  the  States  to 
Amherst's  requests  was  not  satisfactory.  New  York,  Connecticut  and 
New  Jersey  prolonged  the  services  of  their  own  militia  for  local  defence, 
thereby  giving  more  freedom  to  the  regular  troops.  Pennsylvania, 
a  Quaker  State,  had  no  militia  law ;  under  pressure  from  Amherst, 
they  enrolled  700  colonists,  but  refused  to  put  these  men  under 
the  Commander-in-Chief's  orders,  or  to  employ  them  to  garrison  the 
forts  on  their  own  borders  and  so  free  the  regular  garrisons  for  service 
in  the  field.  According  to  Amherst,  Pennsylvania  only  used  the 
enlisted  men  as  an  armed  guard  to  secure  their  own  harvest.  Virginia 
set  a  better  example  and  dispatched  450  men  to  Forts  Cumberland  and 
Bedford  to  co-operate  with  the  regular  troops.  Despite  all  Amherst's 
efforts  he  could  provide  Bouquet  with  only  550  British  troops,  con- 
sisting of  the  42nd  and  77th  Highlanders  and  his  own  half  battalion 
of  the  60th.  The  Highlanders,  just  landed  from  the  Cuban  campaign 
were  rotten  with  fever  and  numbered  but  214  and  133  respectively. 

Bouquet  reached  his  advanced  base,  Carlisle,  at  the  end  of  June, 
where  word  of  the  fall  of  Presqu'Isle,  Le  Boeuf  and  Venango  reached  him. 
Carlisle  was  crowded  with  terror-stricken  refugees,  whose  numbers 
daily  increased  and  whom  it  was  difficult  to  feed.  Orders  had  been 
given  to  prepare  a  convoy  of  provisions,  but  nothing  had  been  done, 
and  eighteen  days  were  occupied  in  organizing  the  force  and  in  the 
collection  of  supplies  and  transport  before  the  column  was  able  to  start. 
The  settlers,  remembering  how  the  same  Indians  eight  years  pre- 
viously had  annihilated  Braddock's  force,  whose  strength  was  more  than 
four  times  that  of  Bouquet's  column,  regarded  the  troops  as  marching 
to  certain  destruction,  and  all  attempts  to  enrol  local  backwoodsmen 
failed. 

Two  hundred  miles  of  difficult  country  had  to  be  crossed  to  reach 
Fort  Pitt.  The  column,  after  traversing  22  miles  of  heavy  ground, 
reached  the  hamlet  of  Shippensburg,  where  another  starving  crowd 
of  refugees  was  gathered.  Leaving  this  place,  after  a  toilsome  march 
over  hilly  country,  the  provincial  post  of  Fort  Littleton  was  reached, 
which,  despite  Amherst's  entreaties,  the  Pennsylvanian  government 
had  refused  to  garrison.  On  July  25th  the  column  reached  Fort 
Bedford,  the  half-way  post  and  frontier  town,  situated  amidst  the 
wooded  foothills  of  the  Alleghanies,  the  force  having  covered  the 
95  miles  from  Carlisle  in  seven  days.  Here  a  halt  of  three  days  was 
made,  and  when  the  column  left  it  was  accompanied  by  30  frontiers- 
men. 

The  real  difficulties  now  began.  The  route  constructed  for  Forbes' 
advance  in  1758  was  only  a  tract  cleared  by  axes  through  the  thick 
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forest,  and  was  now  overgrown  in  places,  and  the  wagons  jolted  slowly 
and  heavily  over  roots,  rocks  and  tree  stumps,  up  and  down  hills, 
and  over  streams  and  marshy  ground.  To  reach  the  next  stage.  Fort 
Ligonier,  50  miles  distant,  the  main  ridge  of  the  Alleghanies  had  to 
be  traversed,  and  the  steep  and  rocky  slopes  and  tangled  forest  nature 
of  the  country  not  only  added  to  the  difficulty  in  getting  the  heavy 
wagons  over  the  mountains,  but  entailed  ceaseless  vigilance  on  the 
part  of  Bouquet  and  his  troops  to  prevent  the  column  falling  into  an 
Indian  ambuscade.  No  one  knew  better  than  Bouquet  the  Indian 
love  of  treachery,  surprise  and  stratagem  and  their  contempt  for  the 
leader  who  incurred  heavy  losses  in  war,  even  to  gain  a  great  success. 

Some  of  Bouquet's  instructions  may  be  of  interest.  It  can,  he 
says,  be  taken  for  granted  in  forest  warfare  that  the  general  maxim 
of  the  Indians  is  to  surround  their  enemy,  that  they  fight  in  extended 
order  and  never  in  a  compact  body,  that  when  attacked  they  never 
stand  but  retire,  with  a  view  to  a  fresh  attack.  His  inference  was,  that 
to  engage  Indians,  troops  must  be  lightly  clothed,  armed  and  accoutred, 
that  having  no  resistance  to  encounter  in  attack  they  should  not  be 
drawn  up  in  close  order,  a  formation  that  would  entail  needless  loss, 
and  that  all  evolutions  must  be  performed  with  great  rapidity,  so  that 
troops  be  enabled  by  constant  practice  to  pursue  the  flying  foe  so 
closely  as  to  prevent  his  rallying. 

Bouquet  so  arranged  the  march  of  his  column  that  the  wagons, 
cattle  and  other  impedimenta,  marched  in  the  centre,  guarded  closely 
by  the  Highlanders,  some  of  whom,  from  weakness,  had  to  be  carried 
in  the  wagons.  Small  parties  of  frontiersmen  searched  the  woods 
at  such  a  distance  to  the  front  and  flanks  as  to  prevent  surprise,  while 
the  60th,  adepts  in  bush  warfare,  supported  the  frontier  scouts. 
Bouquet,  himself,  was  constantly  at  the  head  of  the  column,  guiding 
and  encouraging  the  march  of  his  troops.  Owing  probably  to  his  con- 
stant vigilance,  and  to  the  principle  force  of  the  Indians  being  engaged 
in  the  attack  on  Fort  Pitt,  the  main  column  on  August  2nd  reached 
Fort  Ligonier,  55  miles  from  its  objective,  without  serious  molestation. 
A  force  of  30  picked  men  with  guides,  pushed  rapidly  ahead,  had  already 
reached  this  fort  after  a  running  fight  with  the  Indians,  who  had 
invested  Ligonier  for  some  weeks. 

Bouquet,  realizing  that  the  tribes  would  probably  concentrate 
and  fall  upon  his  force  before  he  could  join  hands  with  Ecuyer  at 
Fort  Pitt,  determined  to  leave  his  sick  and  wagons  at  Fort  Ligonier 
and  push  on  with  pack  transport  only. 

The  Fight  at  Bushy  Run. 

On  August  4th,  his  transport  reduced  to  350  pack  horses,  he  again 
moved  forward,  the  column  bivouacking  for  the  night  after  a  march 
of  12  miles.  He  started  early  the  next  day,  as  he  intended  to 
reach  a  small  stream  19  miles  distant  known  as  Bushy  Creek,  or  Run, 
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and  to  halt  there  till  nightfall ;  trusting  under  cover  of  darkness 
to  push  through  a  dangerous  defile,  which,  if  attempted  by  day, 
would  give  the  Indians  a  favourable  opportunity  to  surprise  his  force. 
Despite  the  heat  and  the  hilly  forest  tract,  the  force,  shortly  after 
midday,  was  nearing  the  .end  of  its  march,  when,  within  a  mile  of 
Bushy  Run,  a  number  of  shots  were  fired  from  the  bush,  at  close  range, 
into  the  vanguard.  The  few  unwounded  survivors  stood  firm  and 
were  supported  quickly  by  two  light  companies  of  the  Highlanders, 
who  drove  ofi  the  assailants.  Directly  the  pursuit  ceased,  the  Indians 
returned  and  fresh  attacks  were  made  on  both  flanks,  so  that  it  soon 
became  apparent  that  the  savages  were  present  in  large  numbers. 
The  troops  suffered  particularly  from  a  strong  party  of  Indians,  posted 
on  some  heights  which  commanded  the  route,  and  all  available  troops 
were  ordered  to  dislodge  these  warriors.  The  Highlanders  cleared 
the  hill,  but,  defeated  at  this  and  other  points,  the  Indians  rapidly 
appeared  elsewhere.  Elated  by  their  recent  successes,  they  fought 
with  confidence,  and,  constantly  reinforced,  gradually  enveloped  the 
whole  column,  and  pressing  forward,  threatened  to  capture  the  convoy. 
To  safeguard  his  transport.  Bouquet  was  forced  to  withdraw  his 
troops,  and  this  added  to  the  vigour  of  the  Indian  attack.  The 
troops  behaved  with  great  steadiness  and  courage,  especially  the 
42nd,  who  lost  two  officers  killed  and  two  wounded  in  the  first  phase 
of  the  fight.  Bouquet,  towards  evening,  ordered  the  convoy  to  be 
moved  into  a  fold  of  some  high  ground  bordering  the  route  which 
gave  protection  from  fire  and  which,  being  surrounded  by  thick  forest, 
hid  the  pack  horses  and  drivers  from  view.  Gradually  drawing  in  his 
troops,  as  twilight  approached.  Bouquet  protected  the  convoy  by  a 
circle  of  infantry,  who  repelled  every  attempt  of  the  Indians  to  break 
their  line.  After  the  struggle  had  lasted  seven  hours  darkness  put  an 
end  to  the  day's  fight. 

Though  Bouquet  had  secured  a  strong  position,  and  with  it,  the 
immediate  safety  of  his  troops  and  transport,  his  situation  was  a 
perilous  one.  He  had  probably  little  more  than  400  fighting  men 
left,  as  60  had  fallen  in  the  day's  fighting.  The  troops  were  exhausted, 
and  horses  and  men,  especially  the  wounded,  were  suffering  tortures 
from  thirst,  increased  by  the  heat  and  clouds  of  mosquitoes,  which,  in 
August,  infest  the  neighbourhood  of  the  Ohio  streams.  The  prospects 
for  the  next  day's  fight  were  not  hopeful.  The  Indians  were  fiushed 
with  their  success,  and  had  been  heavily  reinforced  during  the  fight, 
and  might  even  be  found  stronger  in  the  morning.  Bouquet  could  not 
leave  his  wounded  and  the  transport  unprotected  and  move  out 
against  the  Indians,  while,  if  he  divided  his  force,  and  left  a  sufficient 
guard  to  secure  the  protection  of  the  convoy  and  wounded,  it  was 
doubtful  if  he  was  strong  enough  to  inflict  any  serious  loss  on  such 
an  evasive  foe,  even  if  he  himself,  or  the  garrison  he  left  behind,  was 
not  overwhelmed  by  numbers.     Unless  he  inflicted  heavy  loss  on  the 
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Indians,  he  could  not  get  his  wounded  and  convoy  through  to  Fort 
Pitt.  His  troops,  when  fresh,  and  before  their  heavy  losses,  had 
been  unable  to  force  a  way  for  the  transport  through  the  Indians 
even  when  the  latter  had  not  received  their  reinforcements  ;  what 
hope,  therefore,  had  he  of  doing  so  with  the  present  conditions  ?  To 
add  to  his  difficulties  some  of  the  pack  horses  had  been  lost  and  many 
of  the  drivers  were  hiding,  panic  stricken,  in  the  bushes  and  among 
the  rocks,  and  could  not  be  relied  upon  to  obey  orders.  Bouquet's 
best  hope  of  victory  was  that  the  Indians  would  attempt,  in  the 
morning,  to  rush  his  position,  and  thus  enable  the  troops  to  inflict 
such  heavy  losses  on  them  at  close  quarters  that  they  could  not  only 
be  repulsed  but  followed  up  while  in  disorder  and  driven  off  the  field. 
After  seeing  to  the  security  of  his  force,  Bouquet  wrote  a  despatch 
on  the  day's  action  to  Amherst,  the  wording  of  which  clearly  shows 
how  critical  he  considered  the  situation  to  be.  No  doubt,  during 
this  night,  his  thoughts,  with  those  of  many  others  in  the  camp,  went 
back  to  that  disastrous  fight  only  eight  years  earlier  where  in  these 
same  forests  Braddock's  troops  were  almost  entirely  destroyed  by  these 
very  Indians  now  awaiting  the  dawn  to  recommence  the  attack. 

With  the  first  streak  of  light,  the  Indian  war  cry  from  all  sides 
heralded  the  renewal  of  the  fight,  and  an  incessant  fire  was  directed 
on  the  British  circle  of  troops.  Leaping  from  tree  to  tree,  the  bolder 
warriors  advanced,  supported  by  their  comrades  behind,  but  were  met 
by  the  steady  fire,  followed  by  a  bayonet  rush  of  the  resolute  British 
infantry,  which  drove  the  Indians  back  to  their  lairs.  Directly  the 
British  advance  ceased,  the  Indians  returned  to  the  offensive.  These 
constant  attacks  greatly  fatigued  the  troops,  and  Bouquet  realized  that 
a  continuance  of  these  tactics  would  lead  to  the  complete  exhaustion 
of  his  force,  and  that  the  Indians  must  be  induced,  by  a  feigned 
weakening  of  the  defence,  to  attempt  bolder  methods.  He,  therefore, 
made  his  plans,  and,  withdrawing  two  companies,  filled  up  the  gap 
in  the  circle  by  extending  in  rear  the  files  of  the  adjoining  troops. 
The  two  companies  withdrawn  were  reinforced  and  formed  into  a 
reserve  out  of  sight  of  the  Indians.  These,  seeing  the  weakening  of  the 
defence,  and  the  gap  in  the  line,  and  impatient  to  end  the  prolonged 
fight,  dashed  boldly  forward  well  within  the  circle  of  defence,  firing  as 
they  advanced.  At  the  instant  they  believed  that  victory  was  assured 
they  received  a  volley  at  close  range  from  the  two  companies,  with- 
drawn from  the  circle,  which  had  marched  under  cover  of  the  woods 
and  formed  up  on  the  flank  of  the  Indians.  The  Indians  showed  a 
bold  front  and  stood  their  groimd  well  till  the  volley  was  followed  up 
by  a  determined  bayonet  charge.  They  then  broke  and  fled  in 
disorder,  which  was  increased,  when  they  came,  in  the  open,  under 
the  fire  of  two  more  companies  that  had  been  in  support  under 
cover  of  a  projecting  spur.  The  retreating  foe  was  given  no  time  to 
re-form,  but  was  pursued  with  great  vigour  by  the  four  companies 
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with  the  bayonet.  The  remaining  Indians,  prevented  by  the  rest  of 
the  troops  from  going  to  the  rehef  of  the  retreating  savages,  also  fled. 

After  withdrawing  from  the  pursuit  the  troops  returned  to  camp, 
which  was  then  transferred  to  a  new  site  near  the  water  at  Bushy 
Creek.  Owing  to  the  loss  in  horses,  some  of  the  stores  could  not  be 
moved  and  were  destroyed.  The  loss  in  the  two  days'  fighting 
amounted  to  over  25  per  cent,  of  the  force,  the  total  casualties  being 
115,  made  up  of  50  killed,  60  wounded  and  5  missing,  3  of  the  killed 
and  5  of  the  wounded  being  officers.  The  Indians  also  lost  heavily, 
leaving  60  dead,  including  several  prominent  chiefs,  on  the  ground 
after  their  retreat  on  the  second  day.  Bouquet  continued  his  march 
on  the  7th,  but  it  was  not  till  the  10th  that  the  force,  delayed  by  the 
wounded,  reached  Fort  Pitt  and  relieved  Captain  Ecuyer  and  his 
men  of  the  60th. 

The  force  engaged  at  Bushy  Eun  was  small,  but  the  moral  effect 
and  material  results  of  the  British  victory  was  great.  The  best 
warriors  of  the  Delaware  and  Shawanoe  nations,  aided  by  war  parties 
of  the  Miamis,  Wyandots  and  Ottawas,  had  not  only  been  defeated 
by  a  smaller  force  of  British  regular  troops  but,  what  was  particularly 
galling  to  Indian  pride,  had  been  beaten  in  their  own  fastnesses,  at  a 
time  and  place  selected  by  themselves,  and  by  a  stratagem  which 
appealed  strongly  to  their  Indian  nature.  Indeed,  Bouquet's  vigilance 
on  the  march,  the  skill  with  which  he  manoeuvred  his  troops  when 
attacked,  his  feigned  retreat  and  rapid  pursuit,  so  impressed  the  Indian 
mind,  that  the  tribes  regarded  the  British  commander  as  a  master  of 
wile  and  cunning,  and  ever  after  entertained  the  greatest  respect 
for  his  qualities  as  a  leader.  This  reputation  assisted  Bouquet  a  year 
later  to  bring  the  war  to  a  successful  conclusion.  The  Indians  were 
also  forced  by  their  defeat  to  revise  their  previous  estimate  of  the 
fighting  value  of  British  troops  in  forest  warfare,  an  estimate  based 
on  the  ease  with  which  they  had,  eight  years  earlier,  slaughtered 
the  soldiers  of  Braddock's  force  at  the  British  defeat  on  the  Mononga- 
hela  Eiver.  Had  the  States,  especially  Pennsylvania,  supported 
fully  Amherst's  efforts  and  his  requests  for  provincial  levies,  transport, 
money  and  supplies,  and  placed  their  troops  under  the  control  of  the 
British  Commander-in-Chief,  the  present  rising  might  well  have  been 
suppressed  by  the  end  of  1763.  As  it  was,  Bouquet,  too  weak  to 
complete  his  success  by  pursuing  the  retreating  Indians,  who  crossed 
the  Ohio  and  moved  to  their  villages  in  the  Muskingum  Valley,  was 
unable  to  carry  out  his  instructions  to  move  to  the  relief  of  Detroit. 
He,  therefore,  after  bringing  in  the  wagons  left  at  Fort  Ligonier, 
replenished  the  supplies,  reinforced  the  garrisons  at  Fort  Pitt  and  the 
smaller  posts  on  the  lines  of  communication,  and  returned  to  Carlisle. 
The  news  of  his  success  had  preceded  him  and  relieved  the  anxiety 
of  Amherst  and  the  various  States,  whose  inhabitants  recognized  that, 
if  Bouquet  had  been  defeated,  there  was  no  force  at  hand  to  stop 
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the  victorious  Indians  from  over-running  the  neighbouring  States, 
and  that  an  Indian  success  would  probably  induce  the  other  Five 
Nations  of  the  Iroquois  to  follow  the  Senecas  in  their  support  of 
Pontiac. 

It  is  true  that  five  more  regiments,  the  15th,  27th,  28th,  40th  and 
46th,  had,  at  the  end  of  July,  landed  at  New  York,  but  they  were 
eaten  up  with  fever,  and  numbered  only  252,  293,  208,  212  and  257  of 
all  ranks  respectively.  Nor  did  their  arrival  in  a  better  climate  abate 
the  fever,  for  Fortescue,  the  historian  of  the  British  Army,  relates 
that  the  hapless  brigade  first  disembarked  lost  360  men  within  a 
month  after  its  arrival  in  the  country.  Of  the  above-named  regiments 
the  15th,  27th  and  28th  were  ordered  to  Montreal,  the  40th  to  Nova 
Scotia  and  the  46th  to  Niagara. 

Despite  Bouquet's  success,  Indian  war  parties  still  terrorized  the 
western  borders  of  Pennsylvania  and  the  neighbouring  provinces, 
but  even  under  this  cruel  pressure  the  Quaker  State  would  do  little  to 
protect  the  lives  and  property  of  its  frontier  citizens.  The  Quaker 
community,  who  prided  themselves  on  the  continuance  of  their 
traditional  friendship  with  the  Indians,  especially  with  William  Penn's 
friends,  the  Delawares,  were  with  few  exceptions  secure,  and  the  loss 
fell  on  the  Scotch  and  Irish  Presbyterians  and  the  German  settlers 
living  in  the  disturbed  area.  These  men  finally  took  the  law  into 
their  own  hands  and  organized  armed  forces  to  take  the  field  against 
the  Indians.  Some  of  these  frontiersmen,  goaded  into  frenzy  by  the 
murder  of  those  dear  to  them  and  the  destruction  of  their  property, 
became  so  obsessed  with  hatred  of  the  red  man  that  they  destroyed 
settlements  of  peaceful  Indians  suspected  of  treachery.  The  Indian 
sympathizers  in  Philadelphia  were  indignant  at  these  incidents,  and  the 
resentment  between  the  Presbyterian  settlers  and  the  Quakers 
increased.  Matters  came  to  a  head  by  the  arrest  of  certain  frontiers- 
men concerned  in  breaking  into  Lancaster  gaol  and  murdering  some 
Indians  placed  therein  for  safety.  The  arrested  men  were  released 
by  their  sympathizers  and  hundreds  of  indignant  and  armed  frontiers- 
men marched  on  the  capital  to  overawe  the  Quaker  community. 
This  action  created  such  consternation  in  Philadelphia  that,  despite 
their  principles,  the  Assembly  voted  the  necessary  money  to  raise  an 
armed  force  for  the  defence  of  the  State. 

While  these  events  were  in  progress,  Johnson  and  Croghan  were 
working  hard  to  prevent  further  risings  of  the  Indians.  With  this 
object,  messengers  were  sent  to  the  Iroquois  and  other  tribes  in  the 
St.  Lawrence  Valley  to  send  representatives  to  a  council  to  be  held  on 
September  7th.  As  a  result  of  Johnson's  efforts,  he  not  only  persuaded 
the  India  Qs  to  keep  quiet,  but,  by  presents  and  the  offer  of  bounties 
for  prisoners,  actually  induced  the  Iroquois  to  send  out  during  the 
winter  several  small  war  parties  against  the  Delawares  and  other 
Indians  raiding  the  New  York  and  Pennsylvanian  borders. 
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Unfortunately,  within  a  week  of  the  assembly  of  the  council  the 
British  troops  suffered  a  reverse  at  the  hands  of  the  Senecas,  the  one 
Iroquois  tribe  supporting  Pontiac  ;  500  of  these  warriors  suddenly 
raided  Niagara  and  fell  upon  a  convoy  escorted  by  24  soldiers  at  a 
spot  three  miles  below  the  falls.  Here  the  roadway  ran  through  the 
defile  with  steep  wooded  heights  above,  and  precipitous  clif!s  below 
which  sink  into  the  river  where  the  churning  rapids  rush  into  the  deep 
and  whirhng  gulf,  known  locally  as  the  Devil's  Hole.  The  conductor 
of  the  convoy  escaped  by  forcing  his  horse  through  the  attacking 
Indians,  and  one  wounded  teamster  by  hiding  in  the  bushes  ;  those 
not  slain  by  the  first  volley  were  driven  over  the  precipitous  clifis 
into  the  abyss  below,  and  perished,  with  the  exception  of  the 
drummer  boy  of  the  detachment,  whose  life  was  saved  by  his 
drum-strap  catching  in  the  branch  of  a  tree.  A  body  of  soldiers 
in  the  neighbourhood,  hearing  the  firing,  marched  hurriedly  and 
in  close  order  into  an  ambuscade  and  were,  with  few  exceptions, 
shot  down  by  the  hidden  Indians.  When  Major  Wilkins,  the  com- 
mandant of  Niagara,  with  all  available  troops  reached  the  spot,  the 
Indians  had  disappeared,  leaving  over  80  dead  to  tell  the  tale  of  their 
prowess.  This  regrettable  incident  was  followed,  a  few  weeks  later, 
by  the  destruction  of  the  flotilla  conveying  Major  Wilkins'  force  to  the 
relief  of  Fort  Detroit. 

IV. — The  Final  Phase. 

Late  in  1763,  Amherst  sailed  for  England  ;  his  successor.  Gage, 
had  neither  the  ability,  or  the  local  knowledge,  of  the  outgoing 
Commander-in-Chief,  and,  as  might  be  expected,  the  transfer 
of  command  only  delayed  operations.  Both  sides  were  tired  of  the 
war.  The  British,  ofiicers  and  men,  disliked  the  monotony  of  their 
long-continued  exile  in  the  outlying  forts,  and  the  constant  shortage 
of  food,  ammunition,  blankets  and  other  necessaries.  Among  the 
men  there  was  much  insubordination  and  desertion  was  rife,  and  we 
find  officers  like  Bouquet,  Gladwyn  and  Ecuyer  anxious  to  leave  the 
service  or  to  resign  their  command.  The  same  petty  squabbles  with, 
and  between,  the  various  States  continued,  and  there  was  every 
reason  to  bring  the  war  to  a  speedy  conclusion.  The  situation  of  the 
tribes  was  no  better.  The  Indian  character  is  not  adapted  to  any 
long  continued  effort,  and  many  of  the  Algonquins  were  anxious  for 
peace.  There  was  no  market  for  their  furs,  they  had  become  addicted 
to  European  luxuries,  and  depended  on  European  weapons,  both  for 
war  and  the  chase,  and  could  only  replenish  their  ammunition  by  a 
visit  to  the  distant  French  posts  on  the  Mississippi.  Small-pox  had 
broken  out  in  their  lodges  and  the  losses  incurred  at  Bushy  Eun  and 
Detroit  had  sunk  home  during  the  winter  months.  The  knowledge 
that  war  parties  of  the  Iroquois  were  aiding  the  British  specially 
disconcerted    them.     Still,  during    the    winter    and    spring  months. 
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numerous  Delaware  and  Shawanoe  war  parties  ruthlessly  harried  the 
border  settlements. 

Gage's  plan  to  end  the  war  was  to  send  a  strong  force  by  water  to 
relieve  Detroit  and  re-establish  the  British  posts  on  the  Great  Lakes, 
while  another  column  moved  from  Carlisle  to  Fort  Pitt  and  thence 
into  the  heart  of  the  Indian  villages,  situated  in  the  valleys  of  the  Ohio 
River  and  its  tributary  the  Muskingum. 

Gage  naturally  selected  Bouquet  for  this  last  command  and  placed 
Bradstreet,  another  60th  officer,  in  charge  of  the  expedition  for  the 
relief  of  Detroit.  Bradstreet 's  command  consisted  of  the  17th  Foot, 
four  companies  of  the  80th,  and  a  draft  from  the  55th  Regiment. 
The  strength  of  the  column  was  brought  up  to  2,000  by  the  inclusion 
of  300  Canadians  and  1,000  provincial  troops,  half  furnished  by  New 
York  State  and  the  remainder  by  Connecticut  and  New  Jersey.  The 
troops  assembled  at  Albany  in  May,  but  it  was  not  till  the  end  of 
June  that  the  force  was  concentrated  at  Niagara. 

Bouquet's  command  consisted  of  the  42nd  Highlanders  and  the 
remnants  of  his  own  battalion  of  the  Royal  Americans.  Virginia 
undertook  to  furnish  a  contingent,  but  did  not  make  her  promise 
good.  Pennsylvania,  however,  wiser  than  in  the  previous  year, 
raised  1,000  provincial  troops.  Owing  to  various  delays,  it  was  not 
till  August  5th  that  the  force  assembled  at  Carhsle  under  Bouquet's 
command.  Whilst  here,  200  of  the  Pennsylvanians  deserted,  but 
fortunately  Bouquet  later  filled  their  places  with  200  volunteers  from 
the  Virginian  militia.  Before  reaching  Fort  Bedford,  Bouquet 
received  a  letter  from  Bradstreet,  who  had  reached  Presqu'  Isle  on 
July  12th,  stating  that  as  he  arranged  a  treaty  with  the  Delawares  and 
Shawanoes,  Bouquet's  further  advance  was  unnecessary.  Bradstreet, 
who  was  Bouquet's  junior  officer,  had  not  only  exceeded  his  instructions 
in  arranging  any  treaty  with  the  very  tribes  that  Bouquet  had  been 
ordered  to  chastise,  but  had,  in  addition,  been  completely  fooled  by  a 
few  Delawares  and  Shawanoes  of  no  consequence  who  had  represented 
themselves  as  an  embassy  sent  to  treat  for  peace.  Bradstreet  had 
been  warned  at  the  time  by  his  own  officers,  and  by  the  friendly 
Indians  with  him,  not  to  treat  with  these  Indians,  but  had  insisted  on 
doing  so,  against  their  advice. 

Not  content  with  making  this  unsatisfactory  treaty,  which  was 
promptly  annulled  by  Gage,  Bradstreet,  on  arrival  at  Sandusky,  failed 
to  fulfil  his  instructions  to  attack  the  neighbouring  Wyandots, 
Ottawas  and  Miamis.  Instead,  he  entered  into  negotiations  with 
these  tribes  who  promised,  if  left  unmolested,  to  follow  him  to 
Detroit  and  conclude  a  treaty  there.  Bradstreet  reached  Detroit 
on  August  26th,  greatly  to  the  relief  of  the  garrison,  who,  though 
not  disturbed  during  the  winter  months,  had  been  again  invested 
by  the  Indians  in  the  spring.  Johnson's  diplomacy,  rumours  of 
the    intended   expedition,   and   scarcity    of   supplies,   had,  however, 
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taken  all  heart  out  of  the  Indian  attack.  Pontiac,  seeing  that  fate 
was  against  him,  had  already  withdrawn,  accompanied  by  some  of  his 
warriors  and  those  Canadians  who  had  committed  themselves  too 
deeply  for  the  British  to  pardon,  Bradstreet,  early  in  September, 
made  further  treaties  with  the  Wyandots,  Ottawas  and  Miamis 
from  Sandusky  and  the  0  jib  was  of  Detroit.  Having  relieved  the 
Detroit  garrison,  and  sent  out  garrisons  to  re-occupy  the  posts  on 
Lakes  Huron  and  Michigan,  Bradstreet  returned  to  Sandusky  to  await 
the  prisoners  whom  the  Delawares  and  Shawanoes  had  undertaken  to 
hand  over  to  him  at  that  place.  No  prisoners  appeared  at  the  time 
appointed,  but  only  excuses  and  promises,  which  detained  him  for 
another  week.  He  then  received  a  despatch  from  Gage,  condemning 
him  in  unmeasured  terms  for  his  action  in  entering  into  the  Presqu'  Isle 
treaty  and  for  his  lack  of  vigour  in  deahng  with  the  Indians,  whom 
he  ordered  to  be  attacked  immediately.  Instead  of  complying, 
Bradstreet  remained  inactive  several  days  longer,  and  then  suddenly 
ordered  the  return  of  the  expedition.  Shortly  after  the  start,  a  storm 
on  Lake  Erie  destroyed  half  his  flotilla  ;  six  guns  and  a  large  amount 
of  stores  being  lost.  The  barges  remaining,  being  insufficient  to  carry 
all  the  troops,  the  Indians  and  150  provincials  were  ordered  to  return 
by  land  ;  there  were  no  tracks,  the  men  had  to  force  their  way 
through  the  tangled  forest  undergrowth  and  across  marshes  and 
streams,  with  the  result  that  many  perished  from  hunger,  cold  and 
exhaustion. 

Meanwhile,  Bouquet,  indignant  at  receiving  Bradstreet's  communi- 
cation, pushed  forward  with  his  advance,  and  reached  Fort  Bedford, 
where  more  Pennsylvanians  deserted  ;  continuing  his  advance  by 
Ligonier  he  reached  Fort  Pitt  without  serious  molestation.  Here 
further  attempts  at  desertion  resulted  in  two  men  being  shot  as  a 
deterrent  to  others.  Leaving  Port  Pitt  on  October  2nd,  the  column 
entered  an  unexplored  country,  and  was  obliged  to  cut  its  own  roadway 
through  the  forest.  The  advance  was  led  by  the  Virginian  pioneers, 
who  detached  three  scouting  parties  ahead  to  select  the  best  route 
for  the  roadway.  A  guide  accompanied  the  centre  party,  the  remain- 
ing two  moving  on  parallel  lines.  Under  cover  of  the  scouting  parties, 
the  axemen  cleared  three  tracks  ;  the  axemen  were  followed  closely 
by  the  two  Hght  companies  marching  in  three  divisions.  The  convoy 
marched  inside  a  square,  the  front  face  composed  of  half  the  42nd, 
in  column,  on  the  centre  path  ;  the  remainder  of  the  42nd  and  the 
60th  moved,  in  single  file,  on  the  right-hand  path,  and  the  1st  Battahon 
Pennsylvanians,  in  similar  formation  on  the  left  path,  formed  the 
two  side  faces  of  the  square,  the  rear  face  being  found  by  the  2nd 
Pennsylvanians.  A  party  of  light  horsemen  marched  behind  the 
square,  being  followed  by  the  Virginian  Volunteers  as  a  rear  guard. 
The  Pennsylvanian  Volunteers  marched,  in  single  file,  on  both  sides 
of  the  square,  as  flank  guards. 
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The  troops  were  ordered  to  march,  in  silence,  at  two  yards  distance 
from  each  other,  and  to  face  outwards  when  the  column  halted.  If 
attacked  on  the  march,  the  force  was  to  halt  ready  to  form  square, 
and  if  this  was  ordered  the  light  horse  were  to  march  into  the  square. 
Clear  instructions  were  issued  in  case  of  attack  by  night,  and  for  guards, 
communications  and  signals. 

Although  progress  was  slow,  the  River  Muskingum  was  reached 
on  the  13th,  and  with  it  the  heart  of  the  Indian  country.  The  Indians 
were  now  thoroughly  alarmed,  as  Bouquet,  having  successfully 
traversed  their  forests,  was  within  easy  striking  distance  of  their  prin- 
cipal villages.  The  presence  of  Bradstreet  at  Sandusky  added  to  their 
danger.  When  Bouquet  halted  for  the  day  on  the  15th,  and  began 
to  construct  a  stockaded  post,  the  Indians,  thoroughly  cowed,  and 
afraid  to  attack,  sent  in  a  deputation  to  treat  for  peace.  Bouquet 
consented  to  hold  a  council  in  an  open  glade  near  his  camp.  To 
guard  against  treachery  and  to  impress  the  tribesmen,  Bouquet  drew 
up  his  whole  force  of  1,500  men  in  battle  array.  The  Highlanders  and 
60th  were  in  line,  their  bayonets  glittering  in  the  sun,  supported  by 
the  Virginian  and  Pennsylvanian  troops  and  frontiersmen  leaning  on 
their  rifles.  At  the  appointed  hour,  the  deputation  of  chiefs  from  the 
Senecas,  Delawares  and  Shawanoes  appeared,  escorting  eighteen  white 
prisoners  as  a  pledge  of  their  earnestness.  At  the  council.  Bouquet 
proved  himself  as  able  a  diplomatist  as  commander.  When  the 
Indian  orator  finished  his  plea  for  peace  on  behalf  of  the  tribes.  Bouquet 
addressed  the  Indians  in  grave  tones,  and  after  reciting  their  past 
misdeeds,  declared  that  unless  they  gave  at  once  hostages  for  their 
future  good  behaviour,  and  delivered  the  whole  of  their  prisoners 
over  within  twelve  days,  he  would  destroy  their  villages  and  drive  them 
out  of  the  country.  The  deputation,  alarmed  by  the  sternness  of  his 
reply,  promised  compliance.  To  bring  more  pressure  on  the  Indians, 
Bouquet  moved  thirty  miles  further  into  their  country,  and  constructed 
a  fortified  post  on  a  site  within  the  circle  of  Indian  villages.  The  effect 
was  quickly  apparent,  and  by  the  stipulated  time  300  white  prisoners — 
men,  women  and  children — were  handed  over  to  the  British.  Not 
only  did  Bouquet  force  the  surrender  of  the  prisoners  with  the  southern 
tribes,  but,  learning  that  Bradstreet  had  withdrawn  without  enforcing 
the  terms  of  his  treaties  with  the  Wyandots  and  other  tribes  at 
Sandusky  for  the  surrender  of  prisoners,  threatened  to  attack  these 
tribes,  who  had  already  murdered  several  of  their  captives,  unless  all 
those  still  in  their  hands  were  dehvered  to  him  in  safety.  The 
threat  was  sufficient  and  the  prisoners  were  delivered. 

With  the  dehvery  of  hostages  and  surrender  of  prisoners  Bouquet's 
work  was  completed,  and  he  withdrew  his  force  to  Fort  Pitt.  On 
reaching  the  settlements,  the  provincial  troops  were  disbanded  and  the 
captives  left  for  their  homes.  The  Indian  war,  so  far  as  military 
operations  are  concerned,  was  over,  although  it' was  not  till  the  summer 
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of  1765  that  Johnson  arranged  the  precise  conditions  of  peace  with 
the  various  Indian  tribes.  Pontiac  himself  on  July  25th,  1766,  made 
his  submission  to  Johnson  at  Oswego. 

Bouquet  was  received  with  acclamation  on  his  return,  and  it  is 
pleasing  to  record  that  the  Pennsylvanian  Assembly  unanimously 
passed  a  vote  of  thanks  not  only  for  "  his  eminent  services  in  the 
field  "  but  also  for  "  the  constant  attention  he  had  shown  to  the  civil 
rights  of  the  Pennsylvanian  citizens."  In  addition,  when  the  Virginian 
Assembly,  which  also  passed  a  similar  vote  of  thanks,  attempted  to 
saddle  Bouquet  with  the  cost  of  the  200  volunteers  from  their  State 
militia,  the  Quaker  Assembly  relieved  Bouquet  by  voting  the  necessary 
funds. 

Weary  of  these  and  other  worries,  Bouquet  tendered  his  resignation 
and  prepared  to  return  to  Europe.  His  unexpected  advancement  to 
brigadier-general  made  him  modify  his  plans  and  accept  the  command 
of  the  troops  in  Florida,  which  province,  by  the  Treaty  of  Paris,  had 
been  surrendered  by  Spain.  Unfortunately,  shortly  after  taking  up 
his  new  command,  he  was  attacked  by  fever  and  died,  at  Pensacola, 
at  the  early  age  of  forty-seven.  Pontiac  did  not  long  survive  him. 
In  April,  1769,  the  chief  was  murdered,  when  drunk,  by  an  Illinois 
Indian,  instigated,  it  is  said,  by  an  English  trader.  His  murder  was 
avenged  by  the  Pottawattamies,  who  practically  annihilated  the 
Illinois  tribe  to  which  the  murderer  belonged. 

V.  The  New  Battle  Honour. 

It  will  be  seen  that  of  the  regiments  that  fought  for  George  III 
in  this  campaign  two  only  receive  the  new  battle  honour.  The  42nd 
Highlanders  and  their  comrades  in  arms.  Bouquet's  1st  Battahon 
60th  Royal  Americans,  have  still  as  successors  in  the  British  Army  the 
1st  Battalion,  Black  Watch  (Royal  Highlanders),  and  the  1st  Battalion, 
King's  Royal  Rifle  Corps ;  both  battalions  appropriately  enough 
are  now  serving  at  the  same  station  and  both  have  the  honour  of 
having  His  Majesty  the  King  as  their  Colonel-in-Chief.  Montgomery's 
gallant  77th  Highlanders  and  the  80th  Regiment  are  no  longer 
represented  in  the  British  Army.  Although  the  2nd  Battalion  Border 
Regiment  are  the  direct  descendants  of  those  men  of  the  55th  who  shed 
their  blood  in  the  disastrous  sortie  from  Detroit,  the  Border  Regiment 
has  not  received  the  honour,  as  the  55th  were  only  represented  in  the 
fighting  by  a  small  detachment,  the  headquarters  and  the  bulk  of  the 
regiment  being  on  the  Albany  line  of  communications.  To  qualify 
for  the  distinction,  it  would  be  necessary  to  show  that  headquarters 
and  50  per  cent,  of  the  battahon  were  present  in  the  fighting  area 
during  the  campaign. 

One  hundred  and  fifty  years  have  passed  since  the  events  narrated, 
but  the  operations  in  North  America,  1763-64,  are  still  woith  close  study, 
especially  by  British  officers,  who,  more  than  those  of  other  armies, 
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may  be  confronted  with  similar  situations  to  those  faced  by  Bouquet 
and  others  in  suppressing  the  Indian  rising.  Lessons  can  be  deduced 
from  the  narrative  as  to  the  importance  of  officers  working  har- 
moniously with  local  authorities,  and  the  folly  of  the  latter  in  not 
placing  their  whole  resources  in  the  hands  of  the  Commander-in- 
Chief  in  a  time  of  emergency.  The  British  policy  after  the  capture 
of  Canada  shows  how  costly  economy  carried  to  excess  can  be,  and 
the  advisability  of  considering  the  susceptibilities  of  natives  and 
treating  them  with  equity  and  firmness.  Amherst's  contempt  for 
the  Indians  exemplifies  the  danger  of  despising  an  enemy  ;  the  loss 
of  the  Western  forts  and  the  surprise  of  Cuyler's  detachment  how 
essential  it  is  to  guard  against  treachery  from  savages,  even  in  peace- 
time. The  reverses  at  Bloody  Bridge  and  the  DeviFs  Hole  add 
further  examples  of  the  penalties  of  neglecting  secrecy  as  to  intended 
movements,  and  the  security  of  troops  on  the  march.  Bradstreet's 
failure  points  out  the  importance  of  unselfish  co-operation  between 
Commanders,  and  how  criminal  it  is  for  a  leader  to  play  for  his  own 
hand.  Bouquet's  successes  bring  home  the  value  of  study  and 
prevision  in  peace  and  the  reward  of  constant  vigilance  in  war.  The 
success  of  the  counter-stroke  at  Bushy  Run  emphasizes  the  value  of 
the  motif  of  the  offensive  which  runs  through  all  our  Regulations. 
Times  and  armament  may  change,  but  human  nature  and  the  broad 
principles  of  war  remain  much  the  same  in  the  20th  as  they  were  in 
the  18th  centurv. 
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SUMMARIES  OF  RECENT  EVENTS  OF  MILITARY 

INTEREST.! 

THE  EMPIRE. 

UNITED   KINGDOM. 

Veterinary  Hospitals. — It  is  inevitable  that  on  mobilization  large  numbers 
of  inefficient  horses  will  quickly  accumulate,  and  it  is  considered  desirable  to 
provide  in  advance  an  organized  means  of  dealing  with  these  animals,  and  so 
obviate  the  wastage  which  would  undoubtedly  result  from  hastily  improvised 
arrangements. 

It  has  accordingly  been  decided  {see  Army  Order  66  of  March,  1914)  that 
a  Veterinary  Hospital  shall  be  established  in  peace  for  each  Territorial  Force 
Division.  On  mobilization,  these  hospitals  will  be  located  at  convenient  places 
to  which  all  sick  and  inefficient  animals  will  be  transferred.  They  are  intended 
to  keep  touch  with  the  Field  Army  by  sending  out  small  detachments  to  suitable 
centres,  for  the  purpose  of  collecting  such  animals  and  arranging  for  their 
dispatch  to  the  hospitals  for  appropriate  treatment. 

Each  hospital  will  be  manned  by  a  veterinary  section  consisting  of  four 
officers  and  29  other  ranks.  In  addition,  on  mobilization,  200  horsekeepers, 
who  have  been  registered  in  peace  time,  will  join  each  hospital  which,  for 
purposes  of  administration  and  discipline,  will  be  under  the  Assistant  Director 
of  Veterinary  Services  of  the  division. 

Conditions  of  service  and  training  in  these  sections  are  generally  as  laid  down 
for  the  Territorial  Force  as  a  whole,  but  only  50  per  cent,  of  the  personnel  will 
be  required  to  train  in  camp  in  any  one  year. 

AUSTEALIA. 
Strength  of  Military  Forces. — The  number  of  the  Militia  was  last  year 
further  increased  by  the  transfer,  under  the  compulsory  training  law,  of  the 
1895   contingent   from    the    Senior   Cadets.     The   strength   of   the   forces    on 
Sfjptember  30th,  1913,  was  as  follows  : — 
Permanent  Forces. 

Staifs  of  Headquarters  and  Commands "i 

Instructional  Staff  of  Militia  and  Schools  Department  J 

Royal  Austrahan  Field  Artillery 297 

Royal  Australian  Garrison  Artillery 813 

Royal  Australian  Engineers      ...  208 

Total  Permanent  Forces  2,848 

1  These  summaries,  which  are  compiled  by  the  Editor  and  are  unofficial, 
refer  to  events  prior  to  March  1st,  1914. 
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